





“Three alarm? I'll be there!” 
H. Armstrong Roberts Pt 
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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Ir seems we're always telling tales on 
photographers—but, as a matter of 
fact, is there any other group con 
nected with the publishing business 
about which so many tales CAN be 
told? Here’s the yarn: 

It was one of those big society wed 
dings that every society editor goes 
ga-ga about. This particular Society 
Editor wanted to give the wedding the 
big play in the Sunday society section 
The deadline was Friday, the wedding 
Thursday. 

The Society Editor requested and 
had assigned to cover the story a cer 
tain photographer who, she felt, was 
most likely to turn in superlative art 
He generally delivered in a big way 
when given an important assignment 

Thursday morning she called him in 
and gave him detailed instructions as 
to what she wanted. He was to spend 
the day at the estate—shoot plenty of 
pix, bring them in late that afternoon, 
develop and print them so that she 
would have prints the first thing Fri 
day morning. 


EARLY Friday morning the Society 
Editor appeared, ready to make her 
selection of photographs. There were 
no photographs—not a single, solitary, 
lone photo of any sort! 

Some minutes later the ‘phone rang. 
It was the photographer who had been 
assigned to the wedding. 

He had had, he reported in accents 
somewhat thick, some very bad luck 
Either the plates had been “no good” 
or else the shutter had gone haywire 

but when he developed his plates he 
had absolutely nothing on them—pos 
itively not a thing. He hated to let her 
down on such a big story—but it had 
been just one of those things. 

You can imagine the feelings of the 
Society Editor. But the photographer 
was a good guy and he HAD made 
some swell pictures for her in the past 

so she scurried madly about, found 
some old pictures of the bride in the 
reference department, and made the 
best of a bad situation. 


Monpay morning the photogra 
pher walked into the society room and 
laid before the astonished Society Edi 
tor a superb picture of the bride who 


[Concluded on page 19 
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The Man With the Mirror— 


A Searching Survey of an Editor’s 
Responsibility to His Community 





Walter A. Morrow 


An old and valued friend, one to 
whom I owe much because he was my 
preceptor in the early days of my 
newspaper experience, took me for a 
long walk when I told him that I had 
just accepted the job as managing edi 
tor of another newspaper. While we 
were walking he said this to me: 

“Treat the public decently. Be tol 
erant and be fair and then be firm. 

“If the day comes when you have to 
take your integrity and walk out of a 
town in order to play fair with your 
self, by all means do it.” 

That piece of advice has helped me 
over many a bad hump. 


Ir is not at all important to an editor 
that people agree with him. It is im 
portant that he and they respect the 
opinions of each other and recognize 
the integrity of the convictions from 
which they spring. 


On that basis compromise and agree- 


ments can be reached. In modern civi- 
lization few men can have their own 
way and then only by force. Such men 
are non-social and public enemies, 
whether behind machine guns or at 
the head of institutions that defy the 
law. 

Decent understanding of each other 
and reasonable compromise is_ the 
most that can be hoped for and the 
ideal of any democratic community. 

We might say, for instance, that the 
relationship between a newspaper and 
a community is ideal when the paper 
is edited in the public interest, when 
the men who own and control the 
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newspaper keep out of other busi 
nesses that might tempt them to sub 
vert the honor of their profession. 

But this raises a great many ques 
tions. What is the public interest? 
Who is to determine what it is? 


Acain we might wave our hand and 
say that there are no problems be 
tween the publisher and the adver 
tiser, if both have as much as a speak 
ing acquaintance with the codes of 
ethics accepted by their professions. 

We might say that the problem of 
the modern editor merely is one of 
producing a product that people will 
read and that advertisers then buy 
space like any other commodity and 
that the relationship terminates at the 
cash register. 

Strictly speaking this is true but the 
answer does not strike deep enough 
into the community interest nor does 
it reach the vital spot that marks an 
identity of interest between the news 
paper as a business institution and 
business men who represent other 
business institutions, all absolutely de 


pendent on the welfare of that great 
group of citizens we call the public. 

Can there be any agreement on what 
the public interest truly is? Have 
publishers and other business men 
enough social sensitiveness to yield 
and to compromise and to agree? Can 
the viewpoint of the reading public, 
the needs of the business man, and the 
ideology of the publisher be recon 
ciled and transmuted through the 
processes of democracy into beneficial 
social action? 


My answer is that they can and 
that they have to be—if there is to be 
community progress. The interests of 
all groups are identical over the long 
pull. 

The principal problem involved 
here is bringing about compromise, in 
calling upon the social sense of men 
in such a way that they will renounce 
a part of their selfish interest for the 
good of the whole. This is the princi 
pal business of the newspaper editor 
and he can accomplish good only so 
long as confidence exists in him in all 





Setpoo. if ever, has it been our privilege to read and present 
a more comprehensive survey of the Editor and his place in the 
community than this one by Walter Morrow, editor in chief of 
the Rocky Mountain News and also of the Southwestern Group 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. In these days of attacks on the 
purposes and integrity of the press, charges of commercialism 
and assertions of lost prestige, this message is particularly timely 


and forceful. 


Mr. Morrow is another of the countless coterie of newspaper- 
men who, born in Indiana, now serve the press in all corners of 
the world. His family moved to Oklahoma City when he was a 
boy and Oklahoma remained his home until the ‘20's. After at- 
tending the University of Oklahoma for three years, he joined 
the staff of the Daily Oklahoman. He successively filled almost 
every job in the editorial department of that paper up to but not 
including that of managing editor. 

He became managing editcr of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press in 
1924 and, in 1926, editor of the Lansing (Mich.) Capital-News. He 
went with the Scripps-Howard organization in 1928 on the New 
York World-Telegram staff. He was transferred to Buffalo and 
then to the Cleveland Press. In 1931 he was made editor of the 
Akron Times-Press, serving in that capacity until September, 
1937, when he was appointed to his present post. 














quarters and in the institution he 
directs. 

There is a preliminary technique to 
this type of effort without which 
nothing can be accomplished. Selfish 
and altruistic viewpoints alike must 
be brought into a common crucible be 
fore they can be fused. 

This is a technique that is as old as 
our ideal of democracy, an essential 
one that was recognized when the Bill 
of Rights was added to our constitu 
tion with guarantees of free speech 
and a free press. 

This function of the newspaper is 
simply to give free expressions to all 
points of view in an objectively fair 
manner in the news columns. 

No other medium has been found 
that can do it. Show me a community 
where this is done as a matter of 
course and I will show you a com- 
munity of progress and civic happi- 
ness. 

Show me one where the business 
community constantly interferes or 
brings pressure to bear to defeat free 
expression of all classes of thought in 
the news columns of the daily press 
and I will point out to you that it is 
an unhappy, unprogressive and war 
ring community. 

Corruption, injustice, or oppression 
simply cannot withstand the assault 
of fact presented by an alert, vigorous, 
and objective press. 


No man believes more firmly than I 
do (and my record will support the 
statement that this is no mere lip serv- 
ice) in an editorial page that has iron 
in it. 

But I do not think of strength in 
terms of bitterness, vituperation, 
abuse, scolding, harshness, or invec 
tive merely to attain some arbitrary 
standard of virility. 

Virility should be intelligently ex- 
pressed. Iron should be tempered with 
tolerance and understanding. You 
may applaud harsh criticism of your 
enemy today only to find that same 
kind of criticism unreasonably di 
rected at you tomorrow. 

Vitality should spring from a scien 
tific social attitude. It should be 
grounded on fact and on intelligent 
observation and analysis of fact, and 
the heat that tempers it should be a 
determination to help men whip en 
vironment and make life better. 

Before such an attitude can be ex 
pressed the editor of the daily news 
paper must give careful attention to 
the purity of his news columns. The 
editorial page is a by-product of jour 
nalism, a secondary, though important 
function, important in exact propor 
tion to the social sense of the men who 
control it. 


It is though hardly 
probable, that a newspaper with a 
selfish editorial policy might be a 
great force for good, if it kept its news 
columns free of bias. 

It is almost universally true, how 
ever, that men intelligent enough to 
keep the stream of fact clear and un- 
contaminated will run enlightened and 
progressive editorial pages, while the 
journalistic racketeer who corrupts 
his news columns to promote his own 
selfish interest will be found incapable 
of honest criticism of the panorama 
that flows before him. 


conceivable, 


FActTuaAL, well reported, objec- 
tively treated news is the mirror in 
which we get a truthful picture of 
what goes on around us. It is amazing 
that despite our technical, scientific 
advancement we have made little 
progress beyond the daily newspaper. 

I do not intend to minimize radio or 
the motion pictures as educational 
factors, but we cannot overlook the 
fact, either, that one has created and 
submitted to censorship and that the 
other is dependent on the government 
for license to operate. 

The daily newspaper remains the 
only free mirror in which we may view 
the world around us. Distort that 
mirror with the self-interest of the 
editor and his business friends and the 
picture the reader gets will be gro 
tesque and twisted. His political and 
social action will be proportionately 
distorted. 

The primary obligation of the editor 
to his community is to keep the mirror 
bright and clean. The primary obliga 
tion of the men who compose the busi 
ness community is to help him to do 
it. Unless this is done democracy has 
a hard road to travel. 


By introducing the theme of de 
mocracy I have brought this discus 
sion of newspaper relationships down 
to a focus on the all-important ques 
tion of what philosophy of journalism 


motivates the men who direct the 
newspaper. 
Unless we know this we know 


nothing of the paper beyond what it 
looks like today, whether it is conserv 
ative or yellow, whether it pleases or 
angers us, or whether it does good or 
harm to the community in specific 
causes. 

The vital reason for its failure to be 
come a community asset may elude us 
entirely. 

I am a believer in democracy. That 
belief is not the result of any abstract 
idealism. I am realistic enough that 
if anyone could convince me that there 
is a better way of community or na 


tional life I would accept and advocate 
it. 

We are becoming terribly conscious 
of our love for democracy and we love 
it with an awful sense of realism be 
cause no one has blinded himself to 
the good and bad of the totalitarian 
philosophies that have been growing 
in the world for 20 years. 

We believe in democracy as the re 
sult of deliberate and intelligent 
choice, not because it seems the lesser 
of evils, but because it seems plainly 
of all the philosophies known in the 
world today best to fit our conditions 
and best fitted to offer the most people 
opportunities of happiness and prog 
ress. 

Conscious of all the evils of democ- 
racy and sometimes cynical of our 
chances for preserving it, we still cling 
to it as the traditional way to 
munity and national happiness. 


I THINK this view of democracy, 
which we hold almost universally as 
a people, is shared generally by the 
press of America and that more than 
any single institution it has fostered 
and preserved faith in it. 

In this connection it should be re 
membered that four-fifths of the world 
today knows no free speech, no free 
press. 

Outside the United States, the Brit 
ish Empire, and the Scandinavian 
countries, free speech and free press 
virtually are unknown. 

There are 320,000,000 people in 
Europe alone who live without the 
light of a free press and without our 
traditional English-speaking privilege 
of free speech. The first step in de 
stroying democracy in the world, in 
every case, has been suppression of 
the free press. The loss of the right to 
say what one believes followed with 
dizzying speed. 

This because all forms of totalitar 
ianism are created and maintained by 
force and propaganda. There can be 
little effective propaganda where the 
press is free. 


com 


So the first act of the director of any 
type must be suppression of the press 
by censorship, or by state ownership, 
in order that the way may be cleared 
for telling people only what they 
should read if the established order 
is to be maintained. 

The press is welded into a propa 
ganda weapon for the state. Men are 
taught that they exist only for the 
state. Government no longer exists 
for the people but the people for it, 
which is just another way of saying 
that they exist for the exploitation of 
a dictator or an oligarchy. 


[Continued on page 12} 
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If You’re Looking for a Soft Job— 


Then You’d Better Steer Clear of the 
Small-Town Dailies, This M. E. Warns 


By ARTHUR R. SWEET 
Managing Editor, 


The Nebraska City (Nebr.) News-Press 


Tue country dailies that survived 
the 1929-33 unpleasantness aren’t imi- 
tators of their big city brothers. 

Usually we don’t go in for big city 
methods of reporting or presentation 
of the news. As for reporting, we don’t 
work in droves, splitting up the details 
of an assignment, trading the facts in 
the lobby of a hotel and then rushing 
to the office with a notebook full of 
stuff that has been collected by two or 
three or a half dozen men who are 
working for different sheets. 

We have to go out and get the stuff 
ourselves, because usually there isn’t 
any other paper in town. And when 
we get it, we write it ourselves, be 
there isn’t a man on rewrite. 
The fellow on the desk is too busy 
to write our stuff for us, because the 
chances are he’s the telegraph editor, 
the market editor, and maybe the 
sports editor, all rolled into one. He’s 
busy. 

And what do we write? Probably 
we imitate the country weekly, be- 
cause we still write that Mrs. Smith’s 
little girl, Sally, had a tonsillectomy 
this morning, and that Mr. Jones is 
building a new barn on his place five 
miles south of town. 


cause 


ALL of us should write the stuff in 
the same way—in decent English, fol- 
lowing accepted newspaper style. We 
have to write that way because we 
want to be articulate; 


and in these 


days of the high price of white paper 
and the lack of advertising—well, we 
don’t have room to wander. If we did, 
we'd write a novel. 

I read in THE Qumtt the other day 
that no one reads the country news- 
paper except someone trying to find 
his name hidden away in the columns. 
Well, what of it? We still believe that 
“names make news” and the reporter 
who comes to us and can’t get that 
little phrase through his skull doesn’t 
stay long. I defy anyone to contradict 
this statement: the country news- 
paper—daily or weekly—is the widest 
and closest read of all the periodicals. 

What are we interested in, anyway? 
First, in ourselves; second, in our 
neighbors. The rest of the stuff that 
newspapers waste white paper with 
comes behind these two. 

We still believe that a first-rate dog 
fight in the alley behind the office is 
worth ten times as much space as the 
war in China. And we consider a re- 
porter an utter failure, as far as we 
are concerned, if he doesn’t catch on 
the first time we tell him. 

The reporter on the country sheet 
doesn’t have a big story smash in his 
face every day. We in this county of 
20,000 population have had one mys- 
tery murder in 15 years, and it wasn’t 
much of a mystery, although it at- 
tracted those droves of metropolitan 
boys we spoke about above; we have 
a tornado once or twice a year; we 





man ever since. 


such as he describes? 





Ir you're feeling sorry for yourself as an overworked member 
of a metropolitan staff; if you are envious of the distant fields 
wherein the small-city daily flourishes and where you imagine 
the newspaper boys go fishing and attend ball games when they 
like; if you think a small city staff offers snap jobs—take a look 
at this article by Arthur R. Sweet, a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska “way back in the 20’s sometime” and a newspaper- 


How’d you like to swap places, you metropolitan lads, with a 
staffer on a paper where you would be required to put in days 


Maybe these big city editors have something, after all, when 
they advise a journalism school graduate to go to the small-city 
dailies first for seasoning and experience! 
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Arthur R. Sweet 


have a fatal automobile accident four 
or a half dozen times a year; we have 
a real big fire about once in 12 months: 
we have a first rate political fight, or 
several of them, every time there’s an 
election. But we get out a newspaper 
six days a week, including Sunday 
morning, just the same. 


Ger this, you city fellows who wait 
for the police teletype, or the short 
wave radio, or the city editor to tell 
you when and where to go: If you 
work for a country daily you've got 
to find news every day, whether there 
is any or not. And you're a darn 
poor man, from our standpoint, if you 
can’t do it. 

When you get it you’ve got to know 
how to write it; and you'd better learn 
how to spell, because a good many of 
you can’t, in spite of college sheepskins 
and such truck. 

And when you write that your next 
door neighbor, or a good friend of this 
newspaper, has got himself into a jam, 
maybe in jail or in the divorce courts, 
you've got to write that story, too, in 
such a way that he won't get mad at 
the sheet and will be willing to give 
you a piece of news when he gets over 
his present difficulties. 

You may have to sit down at the 
desk, clamp on a pair of headphones, 
and take a thousand words of our UP 
pony report, because that’s the way 
we get our telegraph stuff. You'll have 
to read copy, write the heads, and 
maybe grab a stick and set some up, 
if the make-up man looks like he’s 
so snowed under he’ll never get those 
handset heads set. So you'd better 
know the difference between a quoin 
key and a flatbed press when you come 
around and ask for that job. 

[Concluded on page 14 








Journalism of the Air 


Radio and the Press Are Found to Have Much in Common 


Do training and experience in jour 
nalism fit a man for other walks of 
life? The answer always has been 
“Yes,” and many a budding journalist 
has branched out with excellent re 
sults. Some found their new chosen 
fields attractive, many found they 
could never get the smell of printer's 
ink out of their systems, and a few 
have discovered to their great satis- 
faction that when they associated 
themselves with enterprises other than 
the printed page they were not ac 
tually getting away from journalism 
at all. 

Take the radio 
broadcasting station as an example. 
The station manager finds himself fol 
lowing the precepts and principles and 
in a general sense even the routine of 
journalism. 

A journalist, according to Webster, 


is: 


management of a 


“Orig., one whose business it is to 
write for a public journal; an editor 
or other for a 
periodical; now, esp., one who conducts 
a public journal.” 


professional writer 


ONE who conducts a public journal. 
What better description can be found 
for the management of a radio station? 
Radio, as a medium for the dissemi 
nation of public information, enter 
tainment and bulletins, differs tech- 
nically from the printed page. But its 
purposes are the same. 

The printed periodical of today has 
grown from roots extending deep into 
the soil in which it was nurtured, 
which is bulletin news. However, 
some of its branches extend far into 
the field of entertainment and public 
enlightenment in the broader sense. 
If you have never analyzed a news 
paper or magazine as to proportion 


By JOHN F. PATT 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
Radio Station WGAR 


between news and entertainment you 
have an interesting study ahead of you. 

Radio broadcasting has grown from 
a different seed, planted in a different 
soil, but it has grown to a maturity 
in which it is revealed as a counter 
part of the printed publication. More 
than a counterpart, it is a complemen 
tary medium of entertainment, public 
information—yes, and advertising. The 
advertiser's message today is printed 
in newspapers and magazines, painted 
on billboards, tire covers and the sides 
of buildings, broadcast over the radio, 
flashed on the screen of the neighbor 
hood moving picture theater, displayed 
in show windows, and even written in 
the sky by those intrepid airplane 
pilots known as sky writers. 

But, returning to the subject of 
entertainment and information, we 
find radio differs from its brother, the 
printed page, in origin rather than in 
its mature form. Whereas the news 
paper started as a reporter of bulletins 
and finally became also a purveyor of 
entertainment and public information 
of all kinds, radio was first rooted in 
the field of entertainment and as it 
grew spread its branches into the sky 
of public information and news. 


OnE of the foundation stones of radio 
is the writer. Despite the artist whose 
presentation makes radio what it is 
today, no great progress could have 
been made if the artist had been forced 
to depend upon his own ideas exclu 
sively. 

The radio entertainer is not a cre 
ator; he is an interpreter. Behind him 


are the creators who mold an idea into 
a popular entertainment, made popu 
lar by the skillful interpretation of the 
artist. But interpretation alone would 
not stand up if there were no material 
worthy of the interpreter. 

Radio, like its older brother in the 
field of entertainment and informa 
tion, starts with an idea or a fact. Next 
comes the writer who develops the 
idea or fact into suitable form for 
presentation to the public. When the 
radio program has been written, it has 
gone through the stage parallel to the 
work of the reporter and rewrite for 
the printed page. 

Then comes the presentation. The 
choice of an artist to interpret the ma 
terial and insure its ready acceptance 
by the hearer and the scheduling of 
it at a certain time on a definite day 
correspond closely to the duties of the 
news desk and the makeup editor. 
The best written story in the world 
will not attract and hold the reader if 
the format and typography are crude, 
will the best of radio program 
ideas click if presented by unsuitable 
talent. 

Today the radio station finds itself 
in still closer alignment with the 
printed page, or, specifically, with the 
daily newspaper. Almost all radio sta 
tions broadcast news items. The gen 
eral procedure is too familiar to any 
journalist to need elaboration here. 
The sources are the tried and true 
sources: a world-wide telegraph serv 
ice plus the work of one or more local 
reporters and correspondents. 


nor 


Epitinc the news items for the air 
is another matter. The eye and the 
ear differ widely in their acceptance of 
material. 

The reader wants complete facts, 
clearly presented. He will assimilate 





Recarpiess of how you may regard radio and 
the press—as bitter enemies, as friendly rivals or as 
allies—we believe you will be interested in this 
comparison between the two by John F. Patt, vice- 
president and general manager of WGAR, at Cleve- 


land. 


Although he is only 33 years old, Mr. Patt is one 
of the old-timers in radio broadcasting, having be- 
gun in 1921 at WDAF, the Kansas City Star. While 
attending the University of Kansas, he managed 


Detroit. 


the university radio station, KFKU. Graduating in 
1926, he returned to the Star, leaving shortly there- 
atter to become assistant manager of WJR, at 


Mr. Patt is a former president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters; on the board of directors of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, a member of 
various clubs. He has been termed “Cleveland's 
Outstanding Showman.” 
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all the facts and, if necessary, turn 
back to the lead to fix certain details 
in his mind. 

The listener, on the other hand, will 
not long stories, nor will he 


item if it 


accept 
the 


slightly ambiguous. He 


enjoy becomes even 
cannot turn 
back and reread the lead. It is gone 
forever. It is for this reason that radio 
stations and wire services delivering 
news to radio stations recognize radio 
writing as a separate branch of the 
journalistic profession. 

For the reader a lead summing up 
the “W's” 
though it run to 50 or 60 words. 


well known is fine, even 

For the listener the most acceptable 
lead is a simple sentence stating one 
fact 


sentence consisting of subject, action 


major a grammatically simple 
verb and object, in that order. 

Try reading to yourself a story that 
leads off with a participal phrase. It 
reads naturally, to the eye. Now take 
that same story and start reading it 
aloud to a person who does not know 
in advance what its subject matter is 
to be. The opening phrase will go right 
by your listener while he awaits a 
statement of fact. He not been 
given a headline and three 
decks to prepare his mind for the story 
itself. 


has 
two or 


W orps. too, are stumbling blocks. 
Many a word or combination of words 
that offers no obstacle to the eye hides 
a trap for the unwary tongue and a 
problem for the unsuspecting ear. 

Read aloud at a good rate of speed 
“Rural Electrification Administration.” 
Try to pronounce clearly as you read 
aloud the words “freak patents.” 

Remember you can’t quote directly 
a speech by Gen. Johnson or Smedley 
D. Butler if the quote contains the 
word “hell.” You can print it and no 
one will object. But you can’t broad 
cast that word. The rules of the Fed 
eral Communications Commission pro 
hibit it, and it is from this commission 
that your station receives its license to 
operate “in the public interest, neces 
sity or convenience.” 

That the radio and the 
printed page are more closely related 
than ever before 


broadcast 


is an obvious fact. 
Each complements the other’s efforts 
and the result is beneficial to the pub- 
lic as well as to publisher and broad 
caster. 

The average American family today 
is more familiar with good music, with 
famous entertainers and with world 
affairs and world opinion than ever 
This has resulted from the 
combined efficiency of printed publi 
cations and radio. 


before. 
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John F. Patt 


At 33, an old-timer in radio. 


W HEN radio was very young, some 
individuals feared it would become an 
editorial competitor of the newspaper. 
Events have proved that the opposite 
is true. The radio bulletin creates in 
terest and leads the hearer to read his 
newspaper more carefully for all the 
facts and details. And, conversely, the 
reader who has assimilated the facts 
of a situation appreciates an occasional 
radio bulletin reporting new develop- 
ments. 

The combined use of appeals to eye 
and ear is not new. Many variations 
on the theme are already written into 
the records of newspapers and radio 
stations, and many others may be ex 
pected. Here are a few simple and 
effective tie-ups: 


News bulletin on the air with 
follow-up announcement that the 
complete story will be in your 
newspaper delivered to your door. 

Feature interviews, with pic 
tures and quotes in the paper and 
a radio talk the same day. Each 
adds interest to the other. 

Travelog on the air, keyed to 
pictures in the paper. 

Broadcast of world news events 
with announcement keying it to a 
map or series of maps published 
in the paper. 


These are but a few of the endless 
adaptations of the basic idea of mak 
ing a combined appeal to eye and ear. 


Tuis leads to one inescapable con- 
clusion: radio waves and printer’s 
ink are partners in the service of the 
public. Radio is the ears of the news 
paper. Or, stated in reverse, for radio 
partisans, the newspaper is the eyes of 
the radio—for radio itself has learned 
to talk but has not yet learned to see. 
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Television is coming, assuredly, just 
as other great developments are com 
ing. But not exactly tomorrow. Much 
nearer is radio facsimile, which basic 
ally is merely the wire picture sent by 
air instead of by wire. But if this and 
even television were already here, 
technically, there is still the matter of 
distribution and 
solved. 


economics to be 


When television is here it will prove 
a valuable supplement to the printed 
page and not a substitute for it. Did 
you ever see a baseball fan refuse to 
read the newspaper account of the 
game because he saw it? On the con 
trary, the day he saw the game is the 
day he is most certain to read about 
it on the sports pages. 


Topay’s publication, whether it be 
distributed through the medium of ink 
or electric waves, or a correlation of 
both, contains many departments and 
is intended to entertain, inform and 
amuse. The anology is obvious in the 
case of such general fields as news bul 
letins, sports, women’s features, oddi 
ties and interviews. It carries on into 
the field of entertainment per se. 

The radio drama is the counterpart 
of the printed serial story. 

The so-called comics of the news 
paper actually cover two fields; par 
allel to some of them radio has its own 
funny men, while other printed strips 
on the comic page are really parallel 
to the 15-minute radio serial usually 
heard in the daytime. Drama in short 
takes, presented serially, is always 
popular with the public, whether it 
be printed with ink and titled “Bobby 
Thatcher” or “Siats,” or broadcast 
over the air waves with some such 
label as “Jack Armstrong” or “Black 
Flame of the Amazon.” 

News, entertainment, information. 
These are the things that must be pub 
lished in our modern world. They are 
prerequisites to an intelligent and in 
formed public and a successful democ 
racy. 

Published, in the broader sense, 
means distributed or made available 
to everyone. And that, of course, 
means that the radio wave and print 
er’s ink share the privilege—and the 
responsibility—of informing and en 
tertaining the public. 

A journalist is one who conducts a 
public journal, and the writer of this 
article is happy to serve as conductor 
of the public journal known as WGAR. 





CHARLES ALEXANDER (Kansas 738) was 
married Sept. 4 to Miss Sally Mears of 
Kansas City. The couple will live in Oak 
Park, Ill., after Sept. 15. Alexander is 
associated with the Tom Fizdale publicity 
agency in Chicago. 
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~So I Have to Know All the 


The Perplexing Problems With Which 
A Puzzle Editor Must Go to the Mat 


Ir youse guys and gals covering 
little 
shots, blanks and duds think you have 


beats, interviewing big shots, 
troubles, just listen to this! 

To begin with, Iam a Puzzle Editor, 
You 
can quote me as saying, without reser- 
vation, that the greatest collection of 
screwballs in the world makes contests 
its happy hunting ground—but don’t 
get me wrong—I love contests! 

Various degrees of intelligence, of 


and have been for a long time. 


course, are represented in newspaper 
contests. The include a 
large number of lawyers, 
business men, doctors, college profes- 


contestants 
teachers, 


sors and other professional men along 
with the scores whose collective I. Q. 
is considerably lower. 


THE life of a Contest Editor would 
indeed be a happy one if his troubles 
and anxieties ceased with the termina 
tion of a contest. But it is then that his 
real troubles begin. Mrs. Sadie Zulch 
storms into the office, usually accom 
panied by meek Mr. Zulch, who stands 
in the corner chewing a_ toothpick. 
Mrs. Zulch is indignant because she 
didn’t win the first prize of $5000. As 
a matter of fact, she’s sore because she 
didn’t win anything. Why? 

After finding her entry, it is discov 
ered that she misspelled four names; 
didn’t know the identifications of six 
others; and neglected to write a letter, 
required of all contestants. 

Is she pacified when her errors are 
shown to her? Does she acknowledge 
the misspelled names? No, sir! 

She looks at the Contest Editor and 
barks brusquely: 

“It’s in the bag! And what’s more, 
I’ll write to the President about this!” 

Slightly exaggerated? You wouldn’t 
believe half of the problems which con- 
front the puzzle editor—and which 
seem unanswerable! 


THERE was the WPA worker who 
burst into my office “looking for the 
contest guy.” 

“What's the idea of me not gettin’ no 
prize?” he growled. 

I asked him why he thought he was 
entitled to one. He said that he had 
checked his list of solutions with those 
we had published the previous day in 
our newspaper, and that he had a 100 
per cent score. Naturally, he thought, 
he was entitled to a prize and he 
wouldn't leave the office until given a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Well, to make a long story short and 


By ART MOGER 
Puzzle Editor, the Boston American 


boring, we dug up his entry, and when 
I say, “dug up,” I mean it. It’s no easy 
task looking through thousands of en- 
tries in search for one which may be in 
any of a hundred different files. Upon 
the discovery of his entry, it was found 
that he had misspelled such names as 
Katharine Hepburn, spelling her first 
name K-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E; Mabel Todd 
as M-A-B-L-E; Sidney Blackmer as 
S-Y-D-N-E-Y; ete. 

The entrant blinked a little then re 
marked: 

“Well, I got the right idea, ain’t 1?” 

But contest editors don’t pay off for 
ideas. It’s his job to think them up and 
it’s the public’s task to solve them. 


In launching a contest, a great deal of 
expense and work is involved, oftimes 
with questionable results. 

In one of our contests dealing with 
movie stars’ identifications, a chain of 
downtown Boston theaters cooperated 
with us in exhibiting a screen trailer, 
announcing the details of the contest, 


the number of prizes, the amount of 
awards, etc. 

One of the first trailers was sent to a 
downtown movie house which was 
showing a picture called “Nothing 
Sacred.” A sequence depicted Charles 
Winninger, as a small-town doctor, be 
rating Fredric March, a newspaper 
reporter. 

The gist of the conversation was 
something like this: 

“Oh, so you’re a newspaper reporter, 
are you? Well, let me tell you some 
thing. I once entered a newspaper con 
test sponsored by your newspaper and 
do you know what? It dealt with an 
essay on who the six greatest states 
men were. I had a gem of a letter, but 
did I win any of the prizes totaling $10, 
000? No, sir! 

“Did I win second prize? No! Did I 
win even a dollar? No! I'll tell you 
who won the big prize, the managing 
editor’s mother-in-law!” 

The audience was convulsed with 
laughter. 











Aways interested in unusual newspaper jobs, we lost no 
time in inviting Art Moger, Puzzle Editor of the Boston American, 
to do an article once we had learned of his unusual calling. We 
figured he had a swell yarn to tell—and, unless we're losing our 
grip—he tells it in this article in a way that will give you plenty 
of chuckles. Incidentally, he told a part of the story as the fea- 
tured interviewee in a national hook-up on Fred Allen’s program 
last June. 

Puzzle-maker Moger was editor of the Beanpot, college 
monthly, at Boston University. He was graduated from that uni- 
versity’s school of journalism in 1931. He was and is a cartoon- 
ist, his work having appeared in College Humor, Life, Judge, the 
Saturday Evening Post and in leading Hollywood motion picture 
press books. He has written features for various papers, worked 
as floor manager and advertising writer in a department store, 
was radio continuity and gag man for a national radio program, 
conducts a weekly radio program “Artists and Models” via 
WCOP, Boston, and thinks up bigger and better puzzles. 

Claims that any success he may have had as a contest editor 
has been due to the perspicacity and alertness of “two of the 
smartest newspaper executives in the country”: John W. Ken- 
ney, circulation manager, and John A. Malloy, managing editor, 
of the Boston American, Boston Record and Sunday Advertiser. 
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Answers 


A few minutes before this hilarious 
speech, our announcement trailer had 
blazoned across the screen, explaining 
a bigger and better contest with $10,- 
000 in cash prizes! 

Why this contest was one of the most 
successful ever run by the newspaper, 
I don’t know. But, for a few moments, 
the contest editor was seriously think- 
ing of selling gardenias outside of the 
Boston American building. 


Have you ever heard of solutions be- 
ing received in a newspaper office even 
BEFORE a contest begun? 

An advertisement appeared in the 
Boston Daily Record, a few days prior 
to the actual publication of puzzle pic- 
tures in a movie contest. The puzzles 
were to appear every week day in the 
Boston They consisted of 
pictures containing scrambled names 
of movie stars. 


American. 


A series of 49 was to 
be printed. When properly arranged 
scrambled letters spelled the 
names of popular movie stars. 


these 


The advertisement, prepared by the 
promotion department, was embel 
lished with four which were 
drawn merely for decorative purposes. 
It told readers to watch the Boston 
American for a big $10,000 cash prize 
movie contest called “Name the Movie 
Stars.” 

The day after the ad appeared, I re- 
ceived a letter from Chicopee Falls, 


stars, 


Mass. It read: 
“Enclosed find my solution to 
your contest. I have named the 


four stars. They are: First star, 
North Star; Second star, South 
Star; Third star, East Star; Fourth 
star, West Star. 

“Please send me the first prize 
$5000. I need the money.” 


Do you wonder that Contest Editors 
NEED a sense of humor? 


A NEW scourge of the contest-solv 
ing-individual and the puzzle maker is 
the so-called “Contest Answer Serv 
“We-Have-the-Right-Answer” 
Bureau. Investigation of four of these 
agencies revealed that, in one of our 
contests, each prepared list had one or 
more incorrect solutions. 


ice” or 


The duped contestants, or as one may 
call them, “suckers,” spend a dollar for 
a prepared list of answers and an addi- 
tional five dollars for a letter, which is 
required in most contests. The letters 
are usually so puerile that they stand 
no chance whatsoever when the final 
judging is made. Hence, the seller 
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MB i Bint has 


Art Moger 


He became interested in puzzles when he won a cartoon contest at the age of eight years. 


makes $6.00 and the contestant nulli- 
fies his chances of winning a prize 
legitimately. 

In order to secure a prepared list of 
answers in one of our contests, one of 
the office girls volunteered to go to an 
“Answer Bureau” and bought a list of 
answers and a letter. She gave her 
name and address, in the event that 
“last minute news flashes, direct from 


Hollywood,” were to come. (They 
never came!) 
After the contest had closed, this 


girl posed with a batch of entries which 
was printed in the paper. The agency 
head saw her picture, recognized the 
name and called her. He was most in 
dignant. 

“After all,” he spouted, “do you think 
what you did was very ETHICAL?” 


Ir you abhor statistics (and who 
doesn’t) you may skip this paragraph. 
If you haven't realized what a big busi 
ness this contest-solving business really 
is, you might be interested to know 
that one out of every five Americans 
tries at least two contests annually. To 
be specific, about 25,000,000 people are 
contest conscious. 

Newspaper contests aren’t of very 
recent origin, either. The same mighty 
P. T. Barnum who said: “There’s one 
born every minute,” (he may have re 
ferred to contests) sponsored a song 
writing contest as a publicity stunt for 
his Swedish Nightingale, Jenny Lind, 
when she made her American debut. 

More than $10,000,000 in cash and 
merchandise will be given away, abso- 
lutely free, this year, in prizes. Many 
of these prize contests will require 
everything from box tops to cigaret 


wrappers, or “reasonably accurate fac 
similes, thereof.” 

The year that we were graduated 
from the Boston University Schoo] of 
Journalism contests were rapidly re 
placing the old-fashioned premiums. 
That was in 1931. Manufacturers were 
offering greater money 
those given by publishers. 

The following year the country went 
overboard on contests. 


prizes than 


Everyone be 
came “contest-nutty” and has stayed 
that way every since. Contestants 
jumped in number from 2,000,000 to 
12,000,000. In 1933, more than 100,000, 
000 contest entries were received in 
3000 sponsored contests. 


THE lure of big money prizes isn’t the 
only reason for the huge popularity of 
contests. The average American will 
try anything once. (That explains flag 
pole sitters and Steve Brody.) He also 
believes that his chance to win a prize 
is as good as the next fellow’s. And he 
-an’t resist the urge of “getting some 
thing for nothing” (even if it’s a head 
ache, sore eyes, and nervous prostra- 


tion). Don’t get me wrong—I love 
contests! 
Contests cost a newspaper much 


more than the actual cash prizes that 
are offered. As a matter of record, a 
$5000 cash prize contest costs a news 
paper about $25,000, this includes the 
expense of advertising, printing of 
dodgers, duplicate prizes, cost of han 
dling and judging, etc. 

Although there are millions of prizes 
offered and given, hundreds of thou 
sands of entrants will not win anything. 
Many will complain and threaten. Law 

[Concluded on page 15] 








Vaughn Shoemaker 


Who found inspiration on the beach. 


In HIS homey, freely littered sanc 
tum that scarcely seems to be a part 
of the orderly business-like editorial 
room of the Chicago Daily 
Vaughn Shoemaker—currently the 
nation’s No. 1 cartoonist as the holder 
of the Pulitzer Prize for the year’s 
most distinguished cartoon 
spectively 


News, 


retro 
with amusement 
and amazement the ironic sequence of 
events which 
attainment. 


regards 


prefaced his present 

It was of little concern to him that 
the editor of his high 
stifled his budding 


school paper 
ambition to be 
come a cartoonist to further his own. 
Nor did it disturb him to the 
director of an art school urge him to 
get a tuition refund with the predic 
tion that he would 
the cartoon field. 
But when he fell in love with the 
beauteous girl who came down to the 
beach where he presided as life guard, 


have 


never succeed in 


his outlook was changed completely. 
That was something! He threw off his 
carefree ways and dropped his indif- 
ference to the future. The ambition to 
accomplish something that would 
merit the admiration of that girl be- 
came all-important. 


Wirn little more than his own 


word that he could draw to recom 


mend him, young athletic Shoemaker 


tackled the art editor of the News on 
the matter of a job, who, to his sur 
prise, was actually interested in an 
addition to his staff at the moment. 
The reason was apparent to the gan 
gling swimming demon with the vi 
sion of a girl in his mind, soon after 
he had rolled up his sleeves and bent 
over the drawing board. 

A cartoonist was drawing odds and 
ends for the paper with the threat that 
the next “bender” would cost him his 
job. Within two weeks the cartoonist 
had succumbed to his addiction to li 
quor and was replaced by the new 
comer. 

The News’ cartooning department 
was thrown into complete confusion 
in 1925 and Shoemaker emerged from 
the tangle as the head man, three 
years after he had been hired. The as 
sistant cartoonist started the turmoil 
by accepting a position in New York. 
Young Vaughn hustled in and asked 
for the job, only to be told that a sec- 
ond assistant would be given priority 
in consideration. 


Then the chief cartoonist went on 





The Life Guard a 


The Story of Vaug] 
Rise to the Top a 
By WILLIAM 4 RU 


his vacation and the second assistant 
was temporarily elevated. Harried by 
complications attendant to the birth 
of his wife’s first child, he went to 
pieces under the pressure and within 
two days had to surrender the job. 
With no one else available, the News 
could do nothing but put Shoemaker 
in the top spot. 


ForTIFIED with confidence that he 
could come through with flying colors 
on his “big break,” he dug in and filled 
the bill for the News. In the mean 
time the head cartoonist had landed a 
job with the New York Herald-Trib 
une while on his vacation. He re 
turned to hand in his resignation, 
which left “Shoes” in the position of 
chief cartoonist, which he has occu 
pied since. 

While Shoemaker was conquering 
the cartoon situation at the News, his 
sweetheart had _ substantiated her 
claim to beauty by winning the title 
of “Miss Chicago.” Within a year after 
he had been hoisted to chief cartoonist, 
they were married. Their nine-year- 
old son, “Boots,” is the pride of their 
household. 

Another gratifying experience was 
in store for Shoemaker. The art school 
director, who had predicted his fail 
ure as a cartoonist, prevailed upon 
him to become instructor of the same 
class he had been urged to drop out of. 

Vaughn recalled the occasion when 
the director had summoned him to his 





-s — 


Youve read a lot about Vaughn Shoemakér and 
“The Road Back,” for the Chicago Daily News, won the 
now read the story of the way in which he found inspirc 
at the drawing board. 


The story is told by William A. Rutledge, III, whose 1 
ber of interesting Quill articles. Rutledge, if you do nc 
News Bureau in Chicago, syndicator of sports news a 
publisher of sport periodicals. A graduate of the Uni 
weekly paper at La Grange, Ill., before joining Collyer 


In addition to his work for Collyer’s, Rutledge turns ] 
fact articles for various magazines. Another article w 
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d and the Lady— 


aughn Shoemaker’s 


op as a Cartoonist 
M 4, RUTLEDGE, III 


office to explain that there was a long 
waiting list and to make places for 
them those with the least aptitude were 
being weeded out. As the first victim 
of the process, the director had coun 
selled him: “Shoemaker, you'll never 
succeed as a cartoonist. If you'll just 
quit now, we'll be glad to refund your 
tuition.” 

With obvious pride he still teaches 
that class today. 


From these experiences, “Shoes” 
draws the deduction that success is es 
sentially a matter of capitalizing on 
“breaks.” 

“You make breaks,” he de- 
clares. “You can only prepare your 
self to be ready and alert to take ad 
vantage of them when they open up 
for you. When that chance comes, 
don’t crack up. If you're at all pre 
pared, you will have the confidence to 
step in and demonstrate just what 
you can produce. 


can’t 


“It is my hope that my career will 
serve to those who may 
have the ability but who find them- 
selves beset with difficulties and who 
may rank at the bottom of their 
classes. 

“In high school the editor of the 
paper had intentions of also becoming 
a cartoonist. He personally turned out 
all the drawings for the school weekly. 
He never became a cartoonist and is 
now a department store buyer. 


encourage 


“It is difficult almost to the point of - 





,akér and his career as a cartoonist since his cartoon 
rs, won the Pulitzer Prize as the best cartoon of 1937— 
ind inspiration and settled down seriously to a career 


Il, whose welcome by-line has appeared over a num- 
you do not remember, is associate editor of Collyer’s 
ris news and features, and Collyer’s Publishing Co.., 
of the University of lowa, he owned and published a 
ng Collyer’s staff. 


ige turns his spare time to writing fiction stories and 
r article will appear in the near future. 
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“The Road Back.” 
The cartoon that won Shoemaker the Pulitzer Prize for 1937. 


being impossible to determine who 
among a class of students will blossom 
For that 
the 
greatest patience with every student 


in my class and would not even sug 


out and become successes. 


reason, I attempt to exercise 


gest quitting to anyone who wanted to 
stay on.” 


TURNING to a “shop” discussion of 
his professional work, Shoemaker 
evaluates “the idea” as the most im 
portant feature, possibly 90 per cent 
of the value of any cartoon. The so- 
called art work is only the incidental 
vehicle to the graphic impression the 
cartoonist attempts to register with the 
reader, he explains. 

The test of cartooning, and the dif- 
ference between its practitioners, is 
embodied in the originality of ideas 
and the power that the cartoonist 
packs in their presentation, Shoemaker 
asserts. Lack of ideas or stereotyped 
ideas are the most serious handicaps 
which can be imposed on any car- 
toonist. 

Conversion of the reader to your 
point of view, or affirmation for those 
who may already subscribe to your 
convictions, is the fundamental pur- 
pose of cartoons and the answer to 


the question have 
cartoonists. 

Shoemaker personally attempts to 
accomplish this through logical sound 
reasoning with the reader and not 
through reckless slam-bang methods 


why newspapers 


that often border on the insulting. 
Cartoons, he believes, are probably 
the most potent item moulding the 


readers’ opinions. 

His treasured reference book is a 
yellowed copy of a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue. Not that he is interested in 
buying any of the countless common 
items illustrated for sale; but the 
photographs of merchandise in this 
hefty book are his models for many 
articles which appear in his cartoons. 


ALL cartooning is on the road to 
realism, he observes. The trend is 
away from the slapstick. To enhance 
realism, there is a conscious effort on 
the part of all cartoonists to touch hu 
man interest and incorporate into 
their illustrations happenings and ex 
periences most common to all. There 
is less of caricature and a closer ap 
proximation of the actual and real, he 
believes. 

That a creator is the poorest judge 
of his own productions is depicted in 


the story of “Shoes’” award from the 
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Additional Examples of Shoemaker’s Striking Cartoons 





“Public Enemy No. 1.” 


Pulitzer Foundation. Editor Emeritus 
of the News, Charles H. Dennis, went 
through the published cartoon output 
of 1937 to select those to be submitted 
for consideration. Among them was 
the eventual victor, “The Road Back,” 
which Shoemaker had protested send 
ing. 

His prejudice against the drawing 
was the memory of the labor he had 
invested in it. He personally favored 
those cartoons which had popped out 
of his head and which flowed easily 
from his brushes. He had to wrestle 
around with this cartoon before he 
had it pinned down on his drawing 


The Man With 


[Continued from page 4) 


Dictators attempt to make this situ- 
ation welcome by promising economic 
security. The people blindly accept it 
in the hope they will get it. Meanwhile 
the dictator attempts to help the situ 
ation along by providing a mechanism 
for overcoming mass sense of inferi- 
ority through arousing vanity about 
race and hatred for minorities. 

In the end the war spirit of the 
people is aroused. Conditions in the 
world today are evidence of the suc- 
cess of this demagogic technique in 
guiding the feet of whole nations of 
men into the paths of war. 


Tuis is repugnant to our whole dem- 
ocratic ideal of education in which 
the press, the schools, the radio, and 
the motion pictures play an important 
part. 

Education, as we have come to see 
it in the western world, is not a matter 
of blind obedience to the head of a 





“A Tough Pace for an Old Man.” 


board and he suggests that it is ob- 
viously “forced.” 

There may be a lesson to be learned 
from the circumstances of Shoemak- 
er’s notification of the award. He was 
in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, on his 
recent European tour when he paid a 
visit to the American legation—to be 
thrilled with a congratulatory tele 
gram from Publisher Col. Frank Knox, 
his first knowledge of winning. It 
jerked him out of the deepest period 
of dejection and homesickness he had 
ever known. 

When the check for $500 arrived, he 
curiously noted the date of “May 4” on 


the Mirror— 


state but the science of teaching men 
to make critical observations and ex- 
aminations of social continuities. 

Education, as we idealize it, must 
conquer the itch to dominate and con 
trol the thinking of others. It must 
lead us to a realization that life and 
education are adventures in truth 
seeking, expeditions deliberately 
planned without advance conclusions 
or ulterior aims. 

We must conquer the idea, and we 
have made great progress in doing it, 
that men can be both good and stupid. 

Democracy, as Thomas Jefferson, 
Tom Paine, and Samuel Adams under- 
stood it, is a pragmatic society in which 
men must understand what goes on 
around them so that they may con- 
quer the handicaps of environment. 

Their concern for free speech and a 
free press arose from realization that 
men cannot teach what they know and 
believe unless they can express it, that 





“There's More Than One Way to Win a War.” 


the draft and went back through his 
diary of the trip and on that day he 
had recorded his feeling of greatest 
depression. 

Shoemaker takes pride in another 
creation of his—the founding and or- 
ganization ten years ago of the Gospel 
Fellowship Club, a weekly luncheon 
club in downtown Chicago, where 
more than 100 of the 350 member 
business and professional men gather 
in uplifting fellowship. Along this 
line, it should be said that church af 
fairs command an important role in 


his life. 


they must say what is in their minds 
before there can be conviction of 
error. 


I HAVE seen a great many pressure 
groups in the past ten years. I have 
had groups of powerful men walk into 
my office with plans in their hearts 
more dangerous to the press and to 
democracy than a loaded pistol would 
have been dangerous to me. Franky, | 
never feared them. 

A pressure group usually is fright 
ened and bewildered even if momen 
tarily determined. I have yet to see 
such a group that could not be made 
reasonable when the individuals came 
to understand the purpose of the press 
and the function of free discussion in 
a democracy. 

I am convinced that the press suf 
fers more from the incapacity of edi- 
tors who do not themselves clearly 
understand what the function of the 
press is than from pressure groups. 

I have found that the average Amer- 
ican business man loves our institu- 
tions and the processes of democracy 
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and that he becomes heartily ashamed 
of himself when he finds that, under 
immediate from his own 
problems, he has been led to adopt a 
course that endangers the integrity of 
more basic things. 

The pressure group strikes blindly 
because it is afraid, because it is in 
the dark and groping blindly. If the 
men who operate newspapers are able 


pressure 


and experienced enough to point out 
better ways than blind, unreasoning 
and coercive action they soon com 
mand the respect of everyone in the 
community and become a distinct civic 
asset because they persuade men to 
employ reason for force. 

They remain civic assets just so long 
as they are self-effacing, undictatorial, 
and unselfish in their aims. 


INTELLIGENCE is power and where 
there is no intelligence the press has 
no power. The word intelligence has 
a simple implication and it is the best 
code a newspaper editor possibly 
could adopt. 

It means simply “the power to per- 
ceive relationships, to judge, and to 
comprehend.” 

So long as the editor of a newspaper 
sees this power “to perceive relation- 
ships, to judge, and to comprehend,” 
as his principal function he will be 
found fighting in no unworthy corners 
and the victim of no selfish group. 

The clever editor merely is the one 
who uses his superior tools for ob- 
taining information to detect a little 
ahead of the rest of us, where eco- 
nomic, political, and social streams are 
moving. 

With this advance information he 
may serve his community by widen- 
ing or deepening the stream which he 
could not create. It is possible for 
him to lead but largely in the direction 
that we have been taught to travel. 

In America the democratic way, 
with all its faults, is the chosen way, 
and it is significant that newspapers 
are strongest when they fight for po- 
litical or economic democracy. 


THE most powerful thing in the 
world is a traditional way of life. 
There is not enough power in the en- 
tire press of America to persuade 
people to change a fundamental way 
of life that experience has proved 
good. 

The people of the United States re- 
jected the press of America more cer- 
tainly than they rejected Mr. Landon 
because the press ignored a current of 
thought and popular aspiration. 

They proved conclusively that when 
the press canalizes their aspiration 
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and need they will follow it and that 
when it does not they will repudiate it. 

This is all to the good. The news- 
papers should be educational and in- 
formative but it should not attempt to 
create movements out of thin air for 
selfish purposes, nor should it set itself 
athwart the popular will. 

Someone should run at the side of 
the editor, like the slave in ancient 
Rome at the wheel of the chariot of 
Caesar, whispering, “Remember that 
you are human.” 

The newspaper that becomes high- 
handed and arrogant is riding to de- 
struction because it is strong only 
when it serves the community wel- 
fare. The newspaper is too powerful 
and keen a weapon to entrust to the 
care of a weak, vain, or self-seeking 
man. 


Ir, the newspaper, should bear the 
same relationship to the community 
as that borne by any well-bred, in- 
telligent and sensitive individual. The 
only difference is that the newspaper 
operates in a broader field than an 
individual can reach normally, and 
has greater power because it may ex- 
pect a bigger day-by-day audience. 

Now, with that ideal of a newspaper, 
I never have had any difficulty de- 
fining the relationship of the editor to 
a city as a whole or to the business seg- 
ment of the city. The relationship of 
the newspaper to the community as 
a whole is one of public service, of ad- 
vancing the community welfare. 

The business man stands in the same 
relationship to the community if he 
is farsighted. He may have more 
power and influence than the humbler 
citizens who work at desks or with 
their hands in the shop but he should 
always bear in mind his responsibili- 
ties to such people. 

The editor in dealing with him about 
problems that involve such people has 
every right to expect in the business 
man a recognition of that saving prin- 
ciple of noblesse oblige which should 
distinguish men from swine. 

If men of power approach the edi- 
tor and attempt to give him counsel 
that is grounded in selfish interest they 
are entitled to the same consideration 
that any other person with a selfish 
interest would get. 

If they approach the editor of a 
newspaper in the community inter- 
est they should be made welcome. 
Because of their stake in the com- 
munity they are entitled to careful 
attention and, if anything, more con- 
sideration than others might get. 

That all is simple and understand- 
able. 
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I AM inclined to blame ouselves, the 
editors, for most of the perplexities 
and errors that arise about this rela- 
tionship. 

The editor who takes the attitude 
that any business man should be 
thrown downstairs if he ventures to 
offer advice, merely has a bad inferi 
ority complex. 

He knows that if he is not venal he 
is likely to be. This sense of inferiority 
leads to some strange situations. 

I have known the type of editor who 
would boldly walk the main street of 
the city with a notorious madam of the 
town, who 
compromised in some way if seen eat- 
ing lunch with a merchant. 

Any psychologist knows what this 
is all about. 


would consider himself 


THE newspaperman is not infallible 
and consequently should not attempt 
to hand down Olympian judgments. 
The day when the editor was the bold- 
est or most powerful or even the most 
intelligent man in the community has 
passed. 

Those who talk of the good old days 
and of editors who pretended to be 
those things to the community should 
realize that they merely are giving 
way to a common tendency to idealize 
the past and that they only are re- 
gretting the passage of the age of 
ruthlessness in journalism. 

Public education, more diffusion of 
newspapers and magazines, better 
communications and_ transportation, 
the radio and the motion picture 
gradually have ended that situation. 

Even the editor rejoices that this is 
true. He has been in the van of the 
fight for equal educational opportuni- 
ties and higher public levels of in- 
telligence for 200 years under the im- 
pression that such a condition would 
perpetuate and make democracy safe. 

If he no longer can be the boldest 
or most ruthless man in the com- 
munity, the fact means nothing more 
than that higher and more _ public- 
spirited ideals predominate in the 
press. If he no longer can be the best 
educated or the most intellectual man 
in the community he can resolve with 
his experience and his instruments to 
become the most helpful man in the 
community. 

That is my 
function. 


idea of his proper 





JuLIAN KrawcHeck (South Carolina 
°30) has been named managing’ editor of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) Times, succeeding 
J. W. West who has joined the Kansas 
City Journal-Post executive staff. 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit’’— Burton 
Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE 


. . » Superlatives for that 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 
books, who presents here all the formulas which 
helped him to make those amazing sales—and a 
six figure fortune — TRIAL AND ERROR in 
former editions was directly responsible for the 
making of hundreds of professional writers. It is 
now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th Edi- 
tion. Can you afford not to know 

@ The easiest 
game? 

The truth about writing for the movies? 

The taboos confronting you? 

How to use best your knowledge of people and 
places in writing? 

How the beginner can best finance himself? 
What are the best story plots? 

How can the same story be slanted for the 
pulps and elicks? 
What is the simplest 
novel? 

How to sell feature articles‘ 
THE INSIDE STORY OF 
BUSINESS? 


The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk. 


Send your order TODAY to 
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35 East Wacker Drive 
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method of writing a 
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Seventh Edition 
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PHOTO-MARKETS 


By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of 
photographers and free 
lancers in this book. 


When ordered from THE 

QUILL, Photo-Markets will 

be sent postpaid for only— 
Forty Cents 
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Looking for an Easy Job? 


Concluded from page 5| 


You've got to be able to man a 
camera, too, from a candid to a speed 
graphic, because we haven’t any use 
for you if you can’t. We won’t send a 
photographer with you, because you'll 
be expected to get your own pictures, 
not dozens of ’em, but one, two or three 
shots, as the story warrants, because 
we won't waste film by the box in 
this plant. 

And when you bring in that film, you 
may have to develop it and print it and 
it had better be good (we know from 
experience that it won't always be) 
or you'll have to go back. And if the 
lad who's operating the one-man 
photo-engraving plant is doing some- 
thing else today or is home with the 
sniffles, you may have to work tonight 
and turn out the plate. If you can run 
the photo-engraving plant you'll get 
more of a hearing when you ask us for 
a job. 

But that isn’t all. You won't be 
covering the city hall, or the court 
house, or the railroads, or the hospi 
tals, or anything else. The chances 
are you'll be covering them all. That 
means 24 hours a day. And you'd bet 
ter make a lot of friends and make 
them your friends quickly because 
you'll want them to know your tele 
phone number. If you don’t have these 
friends, you'll never be able to get 
over your territory every day. 

And another thing. We don’t like 
“office reporters.” When you are at 
your desk you'll be writing your stuff. 
When you aren’t writing your stuff, 
you'll be out getting more. Don’t 
worry about those cracker barrels. 
You won't have time to dip in more 
than once. You'll be on the move 
every minute of the day and half of 
many a night. You'll be rolling, but 
not on rubber; the thing you'll wear 
out most is shoe leather, not the seat 
of your pants. 


Ir, after you've been with us for six 
months and still can stand the temper 
of the place, and can put in your 
notebook a column of personals and 
shorts while walking the four blocks 
between the office and the court house 
on your first time at half past eight in 
the morning, we'll consider keeping 
you on the job. 

If we’ve kept you a few years and 
you've picked up all we know and 
are beginning to give us ideas. and 
you're finding you can turn in your 
four to six columns a day of good, 
clean, readable stuff without too much 


work—then it’s time for you to be 
moving on, either to your own coun- 
try weekly or a half-starved daily 
that you’ve bought on a_ shoestring 
and a prayer—or into the metropolitan 
field. 

Into your place will come someone 
from a college, full of ideas; or the boy 
from the corner soda fountain; or a 
girl with a pair of long legs and the 
constitution of a horse. 

Some of ’em will not be worth shoot 
ing. But some of ’em, the ones we 
keep, in six months will be doing just 
as good a job as you did. 





“CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES”—A Selected Bibliogra 
phy and Reprints of Articles Dealing 
with Various Periodicals, by John E. 
Drewry, Director of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia, has recently 
been published by the University of 
Georgia Press in mimeographed form. 

The 80-page book contains articles on 
more than a score of leading Ameri 
can periodicals, several of which ap 
peared originally in THE QuiLL. Only 
a limited number of copies were made 
available in this form to meet the re 
quests of teachers who had expressed 
an interest in the work. The material 
may be expanded and printed later. 





What to write— 
How to writeit— 
How to sell it— 


Here is the intimate, 
practical book on profes 
sional writing for which 
you have been looking. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of 
writing, from both the editor’s and the writer's 
viewpoint. 


WRITING for PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd edition, 386 pages, $3.00 


Donald Wilhelm gives the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, author. Also 
presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of many leading writers and editors 
George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving 
a concise, sparkling summary of information 
most needed by beginners, spare-time writers 
and many professionals. 





Covers: 


Newswriting Radio Scripts Syndicating 


Fiction Play Writing Advertising 
Motion Pic Verse Copy 
tures Writing Magazine Publicity 
Articles 


Order direct from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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I Have to Know the Answers 


Concluded from page 9 | 


suits are frequent since the “contest- 
ant” feels that the newspaper will usu 
ally settle out of court rather than face 
the embarrassment of judicial proceed- 
ings; a most erroneous impression! 

If winning solutions and entries are 
not published the public suspects a 
fraud or trickery. If they are, more 
complaints are made, from those who 
think their solutions are as meritorious 
as those which won. 

All prizes in contests are not cash or 
the usual merchandise awards. A man 
ufacturer of a candy bar sponsored a 
contest for the naming of a race horse. 
The first prize was the horse itself. The 
winner had this alternative: the ani 
mal would be trained, stabled and 
entered in races at no expense to the 
winner, who could collect all of the 
horse’s earnings; or, he could receive 
a $2000 cash prize instead of the horse. 

Which would you choose? The 
winner selected the cash money. The 
horse went on to win $8300. 

One contest offered a free appendec 
tomy as a first prize. We hope that 
everything came out all right! 


For best results in a contest, the edi- 
tor must select one with a general ap- 
peal; one which is not too complicated. 
Those depending upon real skill are 
rarely very successful. Lack of good 
judgment on the sponsor’s part may 
result in failure, One sponsor 
offered a fur coat as a prize, and won- 
dered why his results were nil. Oh, 
yes, we forgot to mention, the cam- 
paign was conducted down South. 

There’s the story of the newspaper 
in search of a slogan, which offered 
an automobile as a prize. When the 
winner was selected and his slogan 
published in the newspaper, accom 
panied by interviews, photographs and 
the usual ballyhoo — do 
what? 

The rival paper had been using this 
slogan for the past ten years! 


too. 


you know 


No story about contests is ever com 
plete without the answer to the ever 
popular and much discussed question: 
“Are contests on the level?” 

Once and for all, without fear of 
equivocation or contradiction, YES! 
Contests are on the level! Prizes are 
paid to persons selected by impartial 
judges and not to of the 
sponsor! 


relatives 


Judging is fair, since prominent peo- 
ple are selected as judges, men and 
women whose characters are impec- 
cable and whose decisions are depend 


able. 
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Picking the winners is no easy task. 
With a capable staff of assistants, the 
contest editor supervises the opening 
of ALL letters. The process of elimi- 
nating the “bad” ones is not such a 
great task. Many contestants eliminate 
themselves. Many have no business 
entering contests, in the first place. 


Many fail to heed the rules. Closing 
dates MUST be observed. Only a few 
days ago, we received two clippings 
(the contest called for 49 clippings and 
a 50-word letter) from an entrant in 
Java, Dutch East Indies—six months 
after the prizes had been awarded! In- 
cidently, the contest was open only to 
New Englanders! 

After the staff checks and re-checks 
the entries (each set is checked five 
time), they are ready for the judges. 
They are turned over to the Contest 
Editor who puts his final OK on them. 
Then they are ready for the decision of 
the judges, who actually pick the win- 
ning entries. 

The mail brings such offers as a 
“50-50 split,’ which are quickly dis- 
carded, as are those submitted mimeo 
graphed solutions bearing the name of 
a contestant; or offers accompanied by 
a photograph of a_ pulchritudinous 
damsel in a most alluring pose, plus a 
telephone number and address. The in 
evitable entries from patients at men- 
tal institutions and “nuts” are quickly 
eliminated, too. 

A woman submitting her entry in a 
contest sponsoring corn plasters wrote: 
“I like —-——— Corn Plasters for the 
following five reasons.” And below 
this sentence were neatly pasted five 
actual corns! 

A woman wrote that she brought her 
entry to the office, the night that the 
contest officially closed. She suddenly 
felt faint and had to be taken home. 
However, when she “came to” she re- 
membered that she had forgotten to 
sign her name to the entry. Would I 
please sign her name for her? The 
entry was wrapped in brown manila 
wrapping paper and was tied with yel- 
low string, she said. 





OTHER entries are eliminated which, 
while they abide by the rules are un- 
interesting or trite. About two per cent 
of all the entries are given to the 
judges for their final decisions. 
Contestants have been known to 
spend as much as $600 to decorate their 
solutions. A woman recently brought 
in a gingerbread cake accompanied by 
a 50-word letter on “Why my favorite 
actress is Ginger Rogers.” Many en 
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tries take the form of oil paintings, 
bound books, electrical driven displays, 
and other mechanical devices. 
Professional entrants, numbering 
about 50,000, make a substantial living 
from these contests. 
contest 


In a newspaper 
in Boston (not the Boston 
American), a girl and boy won the first 
two major prizes. The girl won $10,000 
in cash, the boy $2,500. They married, 
traveled around the world and when 
they came back, the boy entered an- 
other contest and won $1000. 

In fact, one “pro” retired about 13 
years ago, having won an average of 
$3000 a year for ten years in a row! It 
is estimated that had this man entered 
contests, today, with his luck and the 
great amount of prizes, his income 
would be about one million dollars a 
year. 


Topay the average professional 
clears about $5000 a year. Of course, 
some of his awards may be in the form 
of merchandise, but that is easily con- 
verted into cash. The biggest winner 
on record is the man who made $40,000 
in one year. 

They are kept informed of the va- 
rious contests by a professional maga 
zine printed in Ohio. Details of various 
contests, with the number of prizes, 
amounts, etc., are published for these 
members. 

One professional submitted several 
entries in a big prize contest. 

He naturally submitted these entries 
under several aliases. On one, he used 
the name of a neighbor, without the 
knowledge of this friend. When the 
awards were finally made, the “neigh- 
bor” won $5000. Happy at his good for- 
tune, the professional went to the 
neighbor and explained what had hap- 
pened. He was willing to give the 
neighbor a substantial cut. How much 
did he want? 

The neighbor looked up and said: 
“T’ll keep the $5000. Now get out and 
stay out!” (Who said: “Let’s be a 
GOOD neighbor!”’?) 

Don’t be disheartened, however. The 
amateur manages to win his share of 
the big money prizes, as evidenced in 
the recent contests held on the Bos- 
ton American. In our four recent big 
money prize contests, all of the big 
prize winners were people who hadn't 
won more than $5 in previous contests. 
The prizes ranged from $2500, $5000 
to $10,000 in cash. , 

There are hundreds of other amus 
ing anecdotes associated with this 
puzzle business which I could relate— 
but for the life of me, there is one 
puzzle which I have been unable to 
solve correctly— 

The income tax! 
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For 50c You Can Talk 
to 5,000 Publishers! 


If you want to get a new position. .. . 





Or if you want to sell a printing press 
or other equipment... . 


Or even if you want to sell your 
whole plant or buy a new one... . 


... you can tell 5,000 publishers of 
community newspapers about it by 
running a classified advertisement in 
THE AMERICAN PRESS, the oldest 
and best-known magazine in the 
weekly field. 

Classified Rates: Situations wanted, 
10c per agate line; classified display, 


50c per agate line; classified (undis- 
played) 25c per agate line. 


v 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
ects which are contained 
in it each month. 

No other publication covers 
the fie!ld so thoroughly. 


na )1.UU for a year supscriy 


/ 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 





& 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Iilinois 








Kiper’s 
Kolumn 





By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


A PROFESSIONAL program con- 
sisting of a series of discussions of 
various branches of journalism for 
Sigma Delta 
Chi’s twenty- 
third national 
convention has 
been announced 
by RatpuH L. 
PETERS (Ohio 
State ’26), pres- 
ident of the fra- 
ternity. The 
convention will 
be held Nov. 10 
to 13 inclusive 
at the Park 
Hotel, Madison, Wis., with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin chapter and Madison 
alumni as hosts. 

H. R. Kwyickersocker (Columbia 
21), famous INS war correspondent, 
will speak on the reporting of foreign 
affairs. Grorce Pierrot \ Washington 
19), former managing editor of the 
American Boy magazine and a past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
has recently returned from a leisurely 
jaunt around the world and will give 
his observations of journalistic prac 
tices in foreign lands. 

W. W. Loomis (Illinois Assoc.) , pub 
lisher, LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen, and 
present honorary national president of 
the fraternity, will preside at the ses 
sion dealing with the weekly press. 
Radio, the small-city daily, press as 
sociations and news photography will 
be discussed at sessions to be led by 
nationally known authorities. 

The convention, opening Thursday 
evening, Nov. 10, and continuing to 
Sunday noon, Nov. 13, will open with a 
smoker Thursday evening with alumni 
of the state and the Wisconsin chapter 
as hosts. The discussion sessions will 
be held Friday and Saturday. 

The Madison newspapers, Wisconsin 
State Journal and the Capital Times, 
will entertain convention-goers with a 
luncheon Friday noon, and the con 
vention dance will be held Friday 
night. The convention banquet Satur- 
day night will feature a prominent 
speaker, entertainment, and the award 
ing of trophies to the delegates repre- 
senting chapters winning the F. W. 
Beckman Efficiency and the K. C. 





Kiper 


Hogate Professional Achievement con- 
tests. 

The entire professional program, 
President Peters has announced, is be 
ing arranged to be of interest and bene- 
fit to both the undergraduate delegates 
and professional members of the fra- 
ternity. Complete details of the na- 
tional conclave will be announced in 
the October issue of THE QUILL. 


LEE SHIPPEY (Missouri), Los 
Angeles Times columnist, recently was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Neat Van Sooy (Stanford ’33), pub 
lisher of the Azusa Herald and sec- 
ond vice-president of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
was elected vice-president, and WARREN 
Lewis (Stanford °19), of the Angelus 
Engraving company, was chosen secre 
tary-treasurer. 

New directors are Lewis, RONALD 
Wacner (Southern Calif. Assoc.), 
United Press; Irvin Borpers (Missouri 
°25), Los Angeles Times, and WALTER 
Burroucus (Washington ’24), retiring 
president of the chapter. 

James Younc of the Japan Adver 
tiser in Tokio spoke to the chapter 
about news coverage of the Chinese 
“incident,” saying that coverage was 
expedited by the Japanese themselves 
through their orders that “it is for 
bidden to write anything concerning” a 
certain event, of which the correspond 
ents were unaware before the order. 

The alumni chapter was host Thurs 
day, Aug. 18, at a luncheon to the dele- 
gates and national officers of Theta 
Sigma Phi attending the journalism 
sorority’s national convention. 

Shippey was master of ceremonies. 
Harry Crocker, columnist on the Los 
Angeles Examiner and past-president 
of the Los Angeles alumni, was a 
speaker. 


Daas alumni, reports TRUMAN 
Pouncey, secretary of the group, re 
cently had Miss Motity O’Dante., 
daughter of Texas’ governor-elect, as 
a guest of honor at one of the regular 
weekly luncheons. 

Miss O’Daniel, who is 16 and will 
graduate from high school in her home 
town of Fort Worth in January, con 
ducts a regular column in the Dallas 
News entitled “Molly O’s Pen Pals.” 

Britt TruAx, society editor of the 
News, introduced Miss O’Daniel after 
he had been introduced by C. F. 
WEEKLEY, president of the group. 
Other guests at the same luncheon 
were Ep Reep, former Dallas News 
man, whose cartoons are now syndi- 
cated by the Des Moines Register 
Tribune Syndicate, and Jack Parron, 
Dallas Dispatch-Journal cartoonist. 
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WHO - WHAT -: WHERE 





Joun Q. Byram (Indiana ’23) is play 
editor for Paramount Pictures, New York 
City. 

* 

Witt1am H. Bastepo (Minnesota As 
soc.) is night city editor of the Los An 
geles Times. 

* 

Harry Fercuson (Missouri ’25) was re- 
cently appointed sports editor for United 
Press by Eart J. JoHNSON (Kansas ‘17, 
UP vice-president and general news man 
ager. 

* 

Georce H. Pipa (Nebraska °37), United 
Press night bureau manager at Omaha, 
has been awarded the $1,000 Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock scholarship to the Columbia 
University graduate school. The scholar 
ship was established in 1934 in memory 
to the late U. S. Senator and publisher of 
the Omaha World-Herald by his widow. 


* 


LesTeR BLUMNER (Cornell °30) is man 
aging editor of The Advertiser, monthly 
trade publication. 

* 

Marvin C. Wiisur (Oregon State °36) 
has completed a year of study in govern- 
ment and diplomatic service at George 
Washington University, and is spending 
the summer as an instructor at Camp 
Raritan, operated at Pottersville, N. J., by 
Life for underprivileged children. 

- 


Huco Avutz (Wisconsin °34), formerly 
with the Toledo News-Bee, is now on the 
copy desk of the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican. 

* 

WILFRED Brown (Oregon ’28) is on the 
rewrite desk of Transradio Press Service 
in New York City, having left the Seattle 
INS bureau in April. 

* 


REUBEN Peterson, Jr. (Michigan ‘14) is 
publicity director of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
advertising agency, in New York City. 

* 


Foster Eaton (Columbia °23) is doing 
rewrite on the St. Louis Star-Times. 


* 


Tom ApeNn, Jr. (Missouri °38) became 
news editor Sept. 1 of radio station 
WMBH at Joplin, Mo. Aden was secre- 
tary of the Missouri chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi the past college year. 

* 


JOHN WICKLAND (Northwestern °38) re- 
cently joined the editorial staff of the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis. 
Wickland served as president of the 
Northwestern chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
last year. 

* 

C.Laupe Dorsey (Kansas ’38) is in charge 
of the Transradio Press Service bureau at 
Hartford, Conn. 

* 


CHARLES NEEDHAM (Grinnell Assoc.), 
veteran Iowa newspaper publisher, an- 
nounced his retirement last month with 
the sale of his interest in the Grinnell 
Herald-Register to Tom C. Murpuy (Iowa 
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18) and RatpH OverHoLser (Iowa '19). 
A. Lowrie Frissie (Grinnell Assoc.), who 
has been co-publisher of the Herald- 
Register, will continue with the paper 
and will serve as secretary of the new 
incorporation. 
* 
Louis S. Crapper (Missouri 7°38) re- 
cently joined the sports staff of the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post. 


* 


Joun F. Gortay (Southern California 
38), mamed last March as one of four 
Rhodes Scholars from the western states, 
will sail for England early in October to 
take up studies at Oxford University. 
His address will be University College, 
Oxford, England. 

* 


Puiturrs Tausor (illinois ’36), formerly 
a reporter for the Chicago Daily News, 
has been awarded a fellowship with the 
Institute of Current World Affairs, Cam- 
bridge, England. He will spend one year 
at Cambridge University studying Indian 
affairs and then will spend two years in 
India making observations. Talbot is a 
first lieutenant in the 33rd Division, Ili 
nois National Guards, and was aide to 
Major-General Keene, commander of the 
division, at its recent annual encampment. 

7 


ArtHuR S. Rupp (Oregon ’24), sales 
manager of Publishers’ Syndicate, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Miss Marion Yocum, of 
Lima, Ohio, were married June 15 at 
Huron, Ohio. They will make their home 
in Chicago. 

* 

The Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel, of 
which Frep D. McPuerson, Jr. (Missouri 
26) is general manager, recently ob- 
served the 83rd anniversary of the paper 
and the completion of a new newspaper 
home with an unusually attractive special 
edition of 88 pages. 

* 


Witt1am Tuompson (Southern Metho- 
dist °32) has gone with the Dallas Dis- 
patch-Journal as editorial writer. Thomp- 





Mrs. Mann Named Head 
of Theta Sigma Phi 


Heten Jo Scotr Mann, of New York 
City, was elected national president of 
Theta Sigma Phi, honorary and profes- 
sional fraternity for women in journal- 
ism, at the annual convention, held in 
Los Angeles in August. She succeeds 
Lona GILBERT, of the Los Angeles Times. 
Mrs. Mann is the widow of Robert Mann, 
who was associate editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher at his recent death. 

Sat.ty Moore, of the Los Angeles Herald 
& Express, who served as general conven- 
tion chairman, was named national vice- 
president. JOSEPHINE CALDWELL MEYER, of 
Greggton, Texas, was elected secretary; 
Maset De Bra Kine, of Columbus, Ohio, 
treasurer, and Louise ELEANOR Ross, of 
Indianapolis, was reappointed executive 
secretary. Lucy Rocers Hawkins, editor 
of the Matrix, was likewise reappointed. 

Chicago was selected as the convention 
city for 1939 and Columbus for 1940. 


son also contributes his daily column “100 
WORDS.” 
* 

Editing the paper which gave him his 
bride was the experience of Pror. Harry 
E. Woop, head of the journalism depart- 
ment of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, this summer. Prof. Wood 
served as managing editor of the Troy 
(O.) Daily News for two weeks while 
the editor, R. D. Srernmetz, was vaca- 
tioning in Michigan. 

For the same length of time, the place 
of the advertising manager, C. E. Mar- 
TOCKS, also on vacation, was filled by Prof. 
Wood’s wife, the former Ann Claypoole, 
who was assistant advertising manager of 
the paper previous to their marriage July 
8 of this year. 

Prof. and Mrs. Wood first met in May, 
1937, when the former took one of his 
journalism laboratory classes to Troy to 
edit the News for a day. 

* 


The Cuba (Kan.) Tribune, established 
in 1923 by A. H. Gauger, suspended pub- 
lication recently and the machinery and 
equipment was moved to Wisconsin. The 
subscription list, name and good will were 
sold to the Belleville Telescope. This 
makes the twelfth newspaper consolida- 
tion effected in Republic County in the 
last 34 years by the Telescope under the 
ownership of A. Q. MILter. 

* 


A. LyNNeE BRANNEN, JR. (Georgia °38) 
has been appointed graduate assistant in 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, The University of Georgia, for the 
1938-39 session. 

* 


FRANK E. SaILer (Temple ’33), who was 
a reporter on the Kane (Pa.) Republican 
four years before joining the Pittsburgh 
staff of the Associated Press, is now an as- 
sistant editor of American Glass Review, 
trade weekly published in Pittsburgh. 
* 


Sipney J. Jacoss (Northwestern ’38) is 
news editor of the Sentinel, largest Amer- 
ican-Jewish weekly in the country, with 
editorial offices in Chicago. 

* 


Howarp R. CiisHAM (Georgia ’38) has 
joined the sports staff of the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union-Leader. 

* 

BREWSTER P. CAMPBELL (Michigan ’22), 
formerly of the Detroit Free Press, has 
joined the Kansas City Journal-Post in 
an executive capacity in the editorial de- 
partment. 
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A Journalistic Cycle 
History repeats itself again and 


again—in the newspaper world as in 
the world it mirrors. 

A publisher appears on the horizon 
who announces certain fundamental 
conceptions of his duty and obligations 
to his readers and the public as a 
whole. 





His will be a liberal paper—a paper 
which will speak for the common peo 
ple, the workers, the masses. 

His will be a paper that will champion the cause of the 
underdog. To its editorial rooms can come those to whom 
justice has been denied elsewhere. It will fight for better 
government, for the remedying of social ills and evils. It 
will be a fighting, crusading publication. 

The paper proves to be just what he announced it would 
be. It meets a slow but appreciative acceptance from a 
skeptical reading public which has heard such pronounce- 
ments before. It has a more difficult time with advertisers 
wary of anything even hinting at liberalism. 


THE years pass and the paper has a respected place in the 
community. Then the publisher passes. His heirs and 
those he had trained to follow him have somewhat different 
ideas about editorial ideals, standards and attitudes than 
those on which he founded and built the paper. 

Little by little the country-club, elite, atmosphere begins 
to creep into the paper. There is a marked shift from the 
liberal to the conservative in the editorial and news tone. 
The editorial page ceases to fight anything that might bring 
a kick-back from readers. It becomes “safe”—with essays 
on the beauties of nature, the glories of autumn, etc. 

The problems of the average reader, the laboring man, 
and underprivileged are forgotten while the whims, foibles, 
activities and interests of those “who really count” are 
given the play. 

There comes a day, no definite day, perhaps, when the de- 
cline sets in. Lack-luster news and editorial columns, their 
vigor steadily dissipated, no longer attract readers. The 
downhill momentum gains. The moment comes when the 
paper dies—when it disappears from the journalistic scene 
save perhaps for its name—bracketed with that of the pub- 
lication which swallows up what is left of it. 

The cycle is completed. 


OVERDRAWN? Think back. Great newspapers have 
been born, have become dominant in state, national and 
even international affairs, only to wither and die when the 
hands that originally shaped them ceased their hold. 

And, unless we are greatly mistaken, the same thing is 
happening today to certain major newspapers and to cer- 
tain newspaper groups. Papers that have been liberal in 
tone are shifting rapidly to the conservative side. The 
country-club atmosphere prevails more and more. Orig- 
inal concepts have been shelved. The public be damned. 


WERE not trying to tell anyone how to run his news- 
paper. We are trying to remind the publishing world of the 
cycle that too many papers have followed and that more 
will follow in the future. 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


We want to see newspapers flourish, 
to be vigorous champions of the best 
interests of all rather than a privileged 
few. 

We want to see more newspapers 
that keep faith with their readers, that 
do not fear to expose improper living 
and working conditions, to fight for the 
elimination of corrupt politics and 
practices. 

We want to see more papers instead 
of fewer papers. We want them to be 
financially strong so as to be less de- 
pendent upon their advertisers. We don’t want to see them 
wither and die—throwing additional hundreds or thou 
sands of newspaper workers out of jobs. 

We want journalism to have more social-minded pub 
lishers, editors and staff members and fewer socially- 


minded ones. 
® 
Life Savers 


REGARDLESS of the way an individual newspaperman 
may feel toward the American Newspaper Guild—be he 
noncommital, a champion or an opponent—most newsmen 
probably view with favor the clauses pertaining to sever- 
ance pay which most Guild contracts, perhaps all of them, 
contain. 

In times when newspapers are cutting down on their 
staffs or are being closed or consolidated with others, it 
must be comforting to know that should the ax fall or the 
paper fold entirely that there would be more than a scant 
two weeks’ pay check to tide one over to the next job or the 
WPA or welfare rolls. 

Plenty of newspaper veterans who could not hope to ob- 
tain employment elsewhere because of their age have been 
turned out, down through the years, with a curt dismissal 
notice and two weeks’ advance pay. 

Had journalism taken better care of her own through the 
years—instituted pension systems, severance pay and other 
rewards for long and loyal service—newspapermen would 
not have felt it necessary to organize to obtain some relief 
or recognition along these lines. 

Numerous papers did and are making such provisions 
for their employes without being forced to do so. More of 
them probably will in the future. Meanwhile, there are 
scores thankful that guild provisions brought them sub- 
stantial severance pay when their jobs disappeared over- 


night. 
a 


For Better Correspondents 


You editors who have been trying to make better cor- 
respondents of those who serve you in the rural regions— 
who have been trying to inculcate in them a greater feeling 
of responsibility, of pride. 

Have you seen Folks—published monthly for newspaper 
correspondents as a co-operative enterprise of state press 
associations represented by Newspaper Association Man- 
agers, Inc., and the National Editorial Association? 

Perhaps it will help you in your relations with your cor- 
respondents. The address of Folks is 134 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
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AT DEADLINE 


| Concluded from page 2 


had figured in the big Thursday wed 
ding. 

“That,” she exclaimed, “is the best 
piece of art I ever saw! But I thought 
your plates or shutter went wrong and 
you didn’t get a single picture. What's 
the big idea?” 

“Well,” said the somewhat abashed 
snapper, “this may cost me my job but 
this picture was so good I simply had 
to bring it to you. It’s one of those 
that just have to be printed.” 

“Yes?” encouraged the Society Ed, 
“Go on 

“Well,” said our hero, “if you want 
the truth here it is. I went out to the 
estate and shot a bunch of pictures. 
Then I had some champagne punch. 
I had some more punch. In fact I had 
quite a lot of punch. I guess I passed 
out cold. 

“I don’t know yet how I got home. 
When I came to Friday morning I 
knew it was too late to develop the 
plates and make prints in time for the 
edition—and I didn’t feel so good any 
way. I told you the yarn about the 
plates, or was it the shutter, hoping 
I'd get by with it.” 

“And you did—was I a sap,” broke 
in the Society Ed. 

“Well,” continued the snapper, 
“when I came down this morning I 
was going to ditch the plates without 
anyone seeing them. But, out of curi 
osity, I guess, I developed them. I saw 
I had something. I made a print of 
the best one and here it is. It’s a pic 
ture that ought to be printed—even if 
it means my job.” 

He was right. The picture was so 
good that it demanded publication. It 
was given a prominent spot in the So 
ciety section the following Sunday—a 
week and three days after the wed- 
ding. 


No, the photographer didn’t lose his 


job. That was three years ago and he 
hasn't fallen down on an assignment 
for the society editor since! 


Have any good manuscripts kick- 
ing around in your desk? Articles or 
stories that you know are good, but 
which have never been submitted for 
publication or that have had a rejec 
tion or two? 

Better take inventory and if you 
have anything that seems salable send 
it out again. 

Look what happened in the case of 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times. 

Some 21 years ago when Marse 
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Henry Watterson, famed editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, died, Wal 
lace, who had worked under the Ken 
tucky journalist for some years, pre 
pared a lengthy article on him con 
taining anecdotes, reminiscences, bits 
of the Watterson editorial precepts. 
The article, not fitting into the ortho- 
dox obituary mold, was not used. Wal 
lace tucked the article away in a desk 
drawer and more or less forgot about 
it. From time to time he would come 
across it, then tuck it away again. 
This summer, however, when the ar 
ticle bobbed up again he did it up and 
sent it to Wesley Winans Stout, editor 


19 


of the Saturday Evening Post. Editor 
Stout knew a good piece when he saw 
it and bought the screed for the Post. 
It appeared, in case you missed it, in 
the Aug. 6 issue under the title “There 
Were Giants in Those Days.” 

Seventeen years is a long time to 
wait for the marketing of an article 
but if it’s a good one there’s a market 
waiting for it sometime, somewhere, 
if you just pick the right one. This de 
partment would like to see Editor Wal 
lace expand the article into a book 
length manuscript on Marse Henry 
It would be a swell book. 








THE 
PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 


bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 


has been operated continuously since 1925 on a nation-wide basis 
as a selective placement service for employers generally and mem- 


Hundreds of experienced men now employed but seeking ad- 
vancement have complete records filed with the bureau. 


Their 





experience qualifies them for newspaper, press association, maga- 
zine, radio, public relations, teaching staff or executive positions. 
In addition, most of the outstanding 1938 graduates of journalism 
are registered. 


All registrants’ records are thoroughly investigated. 








Employers—the following records are presented for your considera- 
tion with the recommendation of The Personnel Bureau. 





Newsman-Photographer. 5 yrs general reporting and 
news photography, medium-sized daily. Now employed, de- 
sires advancement. Age 30 


2. Publicity-Promotion-Idea Man. 2 yrs. reporter, feature 
writer, filer with major press assn. 6 mos. reporter metro- 
politan news service. 1 yr. publicity writer and newsbroad- 
cast rewrite for radio network. 3 mos. editor exclusive club 
magazine (now). Age 24. 


Advertising-Sales Promotion Manager. 6% yrs. advertis- 
ng manager in charge of all advertising, publicity and sales 
promotion for two national refrigeration concerns. Now 
employed. Age 31. 


1. Secretary to Executive. Trained and experienced as se: 
retary to executive. Good personality, tact. News experi- 
ence, and special training in government, diplomatic service. 
Shorthand and typing. Age 24. 


>. Publie Relations, or Publication Manager. 2 yrs. managing 
editor national class magazine, complete responsibility. 3 yrs. 
correspondent for newspapers and press associations. 2 yrs. 
district supervisor state-federal employment service. Broad 
general knowledge, understanding of employe-employer re- 
lationship; publication management experience. Age 30. 


6. News or General Manager. 8S yrs. experience includes 
vrs. reporting, rewrite, features, editor-in-chief dailies and 
press assn.; 2 yrs. advertising sales and business manage- 
ment, dailies; 1 yr. managing editor national trade magazine 
(now) Excellent references. Age 29. : 








For further information, or for recommendations for a specific 
position, write, wire or call (STAte 7197) 


The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























OVER He MOST 
INTERESTING 
PX 0ftss1ore 
in He NORLD/ 


This trade-mark insignia has a deeper sig- 
nificance than might appear at first glance 
certainly it possesses vast horizons of helpful- 
ness for anyone starting out on a career inter 


locked with the newspaper business. 


Wings over the World’’—a speedy, visual 
way of saying that Editor & Publisher covers 
the globe in its search for new, helpful, in- 
formative, onward-looking IDEAS. Seasoned 
veterans of the publishing and advertising 
field never miss an issue reporters, edi- 
tors, owners of newspapers, national adver- 
tisers, space buyers, advertising managers 
and a host of others—keep it constantly with 
in reaching distance 


Why? Because it tells the things such pro- 
fessional people MUST know, if they wish to 
be on their tiptoes, mentally 


The cost is trivial for the amount of 
USABLE information contained in each year’s 
fifty-two issues 
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Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 





